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island, rocky hills where the native vegetation may be found 
under very nearly natural conditions. The sugar, coffee, and 
tobacco industries were also discussed and illustrated by the 
speaker. 

Adjourned. Percy Wilson, 

Secretary 



OF INTEREST TO TEACHERS 

The High School Unit in Botany 
The report of the meeting of the committee of the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools appointed 
to define the unit in botany for the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools has not been given in Torreya, 
although the meeting was held last June. The committee con- 
sists of over twenty members, and includes seven college or uni- 
versity professors, one city school superintendent, one normal 
school representative, and thirteen high school teachers. 

A full year's work is required to fill the college entrance re- 
quirements; the year being defined as the equivalent of 1 80 
periods of 45 minutes each, " in the clear," for the class room ; 
double laboratory periods, which count as one recitation period, 
being recommended at least twice a week. The second year of 
high school is the earliest year for botany approved by the com- 
mittee. It was decided that the high school course should include 
plant physiology, plant ecology, including field work, and work 
with the " lower forms " or cryptogams as well as the leading 
families of seed-bearing plants. 

The informal discussion which followed the meeting suggests 
the following as the minimum preparation for the well-equipped 
high school teacher of botany : At least two years of botanical 
study including the morphology of the lower and higher plant 
forms, plant physiology, ecology, including a thorough knowledge 
of the flora in the region where taught, plant diseases, and a 
general course in bacteriology. Some work in zoology and 
physiography is also considered essential. 
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Thousands of acres of valuable timber land were destroyed 
by a forest fire in November in the region near Harper's Ferry. 
The states affected were Maryland, Virginia, and West Virginia. 



Burned areas, the " natural " desert, and flooded districts have 
all been the subject of government investigation and experimen- 
tation ; this year Pikes Peak adds another regional type to the 
list covered in experimenal forestry. 



The reforestation of burned lands is being studied by the 
United States Forest Service in the Olympic National Forest in 
Washington. This forest — the scene of three severe fires — is 
one of those in which the burned area is so large that actual seed 
planting is necessary. Douglass fir (Pseudotsuga Douglasii Carr.), 
a tree common elsewhere in the state, has been selected for the test. 



Pennsylvania, through the influence of the American Civic 
Association, has passed an act permitting the cities of the state 
to establish municipal forests. In many instances, cities may 
thus conserve and protect the water supply, promote the well- 
being of the citizens, and increase the municipal revenues. The 
cities, by the new law, are required to secure the approval of the 
State Commissioner of Forestry before buying the land ; and the 
commissioner is required to make rules for the administration of 
such preserves. 

K. F. Kellerman and T. R. Robinson (Bureau of Plant Indus- 
try) have recently conducted some experiments with nitrifying 
bacteria in North Carolina soils, which lead them to state that 
" nitrification, nodule formation upon certain species of legumes, 
and the litmus reaction are correlated." The results obtained, 
however, sustain the point (previously noted in Torreya in the 
abstract of similar work by Stevens and Withers) that nitrifica- 
tion is at a rather low ebb in North Carolina soils ; yet nitrifying 
bacteria are generally present, and if supplied with suitable food 
would undoubtedly soon multiply sufficiently to cause a normal 
rate of nitrification. 
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The New York Tribune in a recent editorial remarks that in 
the enthusiasm for the policy of conserving natural resources 
many of the " most ardent advocates appear to have lost sight of 
the fact that, apart from the preservation of the forests, the entire 
movement lacks legal sanction, and that action by Congress is 
essential to its prosecution. The President has indicated his pur- 
pose to retain title to water rights, for instance, ' until the Con- 
gress shall have had an opportunity to act.' That opportunity 
will come with the approaching session, and there is grave ques- 
tion if Mr. Taft, earnest advocate of the movement though he be, 
will feel warranted in withholding from settlement lands con- 
taining water power after the coming session unless Congress 
acts affirmatively. Congress has never conferred on the Execu- 
tive specific authority to withhold such lands, and it is only on 
the ground that a new problem has arisen that the President is 
now denying would-be settlers access and title to them." Though 
conservationists have " a sympathetic President, there is hard 
work for them to do in Congress. It is there that the test will 
come. Practically all the work done thus far is preliminary. 
No further step can be taken without definite legislative authority. 
Can Congress be induced to grant it?" 



NEWS ITEMS 
Mr. Charles E. Temple (A.B., Nebraska, 1906; A.M., 1909) 
has been made instructor in botany at the University of Michigan. 

Mr. T. G. Bunting (B.S., Ontario, 1907) has been appointed 
instructor in horticulture at the New Hampshire College of Agri- 
culture and the Mechanic Arts. 

Professor Simon Schwendener, of the University of Berlin, will 
retire from his university duties, including the directorship of the 
University Gardens, this semester. 

Dr. and Mrs. Howe sailed November 27 on the S. S. " Tagus " 
for Colon ; they will spend five or six weeks collecting and 
studying the marine algae of the Panama region. 

Professor Josephine E. Tilden, of the University of Minnesota, 



